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MORAL PRINCIPLES AND ALTERNATIVES IN 
MAX WEBER AND JOHN DEWEY. II.® 


7. Weber’s Scientific Empiricism. The categories of unity and 
plurality have no specific ethical character, but constitute rather 
one of the ever recurring metaphysical problems. It might be sug- 
gested, therefore, that as the next step ethical problems should be 
traced back to their metaphysical foundations. But is that feasi- 
ble? If Weber’s refusal to call himself a philosopher has any 
meaning at all, it certainly means that he declined to engage in 
metaphysical discussions. How, then, can we proceed ? 

There remains one way out. Weber frequently discussed what 
constitutes the difference between metaphysics and empirical 
science. Perhaps it will be possible to draw at least some conclu- 
sions from Weber’s negative statements on metaphysics. An at- 
tempt in this direction, at any rate, appears to be indispensable. 

Weber insisted that he was an empirical scientist, but this does 
not mean that he was either an ‘‘empiricist’’ or a ‘‘positivist’’ in 
the usual sense of these terms. Weber believed in the value of 
science as his personal credo, while acknowledging the possibility 
of choosing other ways of approaching reality. ‘‘The belief in the 
value of scientific thought is the product of certain civilizations, 
and is not given by nature.’’ He states the reason for his own 
choice in a pragmatic manner. In contrast to other approaches, 
science offers. ‘‘concepts and judgments which neither are reality 
nor produce it, but serve to order it intellectually and in a valid 
manner.’’ ° 

The plurality of values is, thus, connected with the plurality of 
ways of knowing. Weber acknowledges that besides the method of 
rational science truth can also be experienced in other ways. The 
different methods can lead to different ‘‘truths’’ which may even be 
opposed to each other. Weber foresees that a metaphysical thinker 
may interpret the eternal conflict as the mere appearance of a tran- 
scendental unity. Analyzing actual conflicts, he insists that the 
scientist can only show the points where certain ‘‘inner conflicts 


66 Continued from preceding issue, pp. 29-38. 
66 For the following cf. Jaspers, loc. cit., pp. 46 ff. and pp. 57 ff. 
67 WI, p. 213. 
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are possible and adequate.’’ But the scientist can not hence con- 
clude that there is no standpoint at all from which these conflicts 
might appear to be overcome.** Whether science shall have the 
last word can not be decided by science itself. Yet while Weber 
considered the possibility of others’ having a different experience, 
he insists on a sharp distinction. Whoever claims to have knowl- 
edge of unity is contradicting the methodological truth of science. 
To acknowledge this fact is the obligation of intellectual honesty, 
which rests upon the transcendentalist as well as upon the scientist 
himself. 

But science is not only opposed to the conception of a meta- 
physical unity; it is likewise incompatible with any direct percep- 
tion of value. Were one to try to erect a ‘‘science of values’’ upon 
empirical foundations, this science would do in a more systematic 
way what is partially done in every Wertdiskussion. But such a 
science would be only ‘‘axiomatical,’’ i.e., hypothetical. It would 
give no information about reality, nor would it be able to demon- 
strate the existence of any particular values. The axiomatic char- 
acter of such a science is required by the empirical antagonism be- 
tween the possible evaluations from which it would take its material. 
No particular moral value can be shown to be inherent in the nature 
of things or of men. The realm of values is absolutely different in 
kind from the realm of rational experience. 

Perhaps it might seem that the axiomatic character of the 
science of values would itself presuppose certain metaphysical con- 
ceptions. If it is always possible to choose between different 
axioms, at least freedom of the will as the possibility of choice 
seems to be presupposed. Weber, indeed, speaks of ‘‘choice’’ and 
‘‘eompromise’’ in discussing the dilemma to which the calculation 
of consequences may lead, and it is quite possible that he personally 
believed in the principle and that it influenced the tone and style 
of his writings. But it must be admitted that contrary to appear- 
ances this principle is not necessarily involved in his position. 
The phenomenon of choice can be interpreted equally well in terms 
of free will and of determinism. Weber himself insisted that em- 
pirically causation can not be limited.*® Convinced that historical 
research is largely the investigation of motives, he pointed out that 
the assertion or the denial of determinism has no influence upon 
historical method. For the causal regressus, the motives of an 

68 Cf. RS, Vol. 1, p. 537: Die ‘‘gedanklich konstruierten Typen von Kon- 
flikten der ‘Lebensordnungen’ besagen lediglich: an diesen Stellen sind diese 
innerlichen Konflikte méglich und ‘adiquat,’—nicht etwa: es gibt keinerlei 
Standpunkt, von dem aus sie als ‘aufgehoben’ gelten konnten.’’ Cf. Jaspers, 


loc. cit., p. 60. 
69 WI, p. 62. 
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action need the same rational explanation, whether this action de- 
pended on a free will or on deterministic laws. In the matter of free 
will, also, science refrains from metaphysical commitments.” 

But even if the metaphysical problems of an ultimate unity and 
of freedom of the will are left aside, there is one question which 
ean not remain unanswered. A conscious choice of the method of 
rational science, at least, demands an epistemological explanation 
of what science is and can do. Weber acknowledged this demand 
and met it at various places in his writings. 

We have said that Weber held that scientific judgments and 
eoncepts neither contain nor reproduce reality but are means of 
bringing rational order into it. Weber recognized that this view 
was based on Kant’s critical philosophy. But when he undertook 
to analyze his own scientific procedure he did not go back to Kant 
directly. Instead, he took his start from the neo-critical investiga- 
tions of Heinrich Rickert. 

Pointing out that every scientific description of an object selects 
only a limited number of its qualities, Rickert tried to determine 
how the various sciences perform this selection. The physical 
sciences, he finds, aim to state general laws, and select features that 
are identical in a plurality of objects. The historical sciences aim 
to know ‘‘individualities,’’ and select those features by which one 
object is distinguished from all others. The principle which guides 
the historian in the selection of qualities Rickert describes as the 
relation of parts of reality to certain (cultural) values. For this 
reason Rickert called the logical aspect of an historical concept a 
‘‘relation of value’’ (Wertbeziehung) .” 

Weber, on the whole, accepts Rickert’s conclusions, and finds 
his analysis of Wertbeziehung especially helpful. But Weber 
drew still another conclusion which Rickert did not express with 
the same clarity.7? In the face of the steady rise of new problems 


70 WI, pp. 125 ff.; ef. ibid., pp. 226 f. and pp. 266 ff. 

711 Cf. Die Grenzen der naturwissenschaftlichen Begriffsbildung, 1st ed. 
Tubingen, 1902. (I had access only to the fifth edition which appeared in 
1929, nine years after Weber’s death.) Rickert is very emphatic in differenti- 
ating the meaning of a ‘‘ Wertbeziehung’’ from that of a practical evaluation 
(pp. 521 ff.). If one compares Rickert’s analysis with Dewey’s logic of 
social inquiry, one will, however, find that Dewey’s concept of evaluation 
corresponds to a ‘‘ Wertbeziehung’’ rather than to what Rickert calls a ‘‘prac- 
tical evaluation.’’? Dewey leaves such ‘‘practical evaluation’’ aside, because 
he does not consider it ‘‘a judgment in the logical sense’’ (Logic, p. 496). 
On the whole, Dewey only points out the réle of ‘‘evaluations’’ in finding new 
objects for scientific research, whereas Rickert tries to show that the entire 
conceptional apparatus of the cultural sciences consists of ‘‘ Wertbeziehungen.’’ 

72 Rickert’s later work even seemed to him to lead in a different direction. 
Cf. WI, p. 236. 
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and of new points of view, Weber emphatically denied the possi- 
bility of constructing a system of the cultural sciences. ‘‘End- 
lessly the immeasurable stream of events rolls toward eternity. 
The cultural problems which move mankind take ever new and 
different form. Hence the boundary of the events that attain sense 
and significance for us, in that ever boundless stream, remains 
fluid. The systematic points of view from which they are regarded, 
and from which they are scientifically determined, are changing. 
Hence the starting points of the cultural sciences remain change- 
able for the unlimited future, so long as men do not forget, through 
a Chinese torpor, to ask new questions of ever inexhaustible life.’’ ** 

Expressions like the ‘‘infinite stream of reality,’’ the insistence 
upon the creation of new ‘‘historical individuals,’’ i.e., of new 
scientific objects, the refusal to admit the possibility of a compre- 
hensive systematization of our knowledge, may remind the reader 
of such pluralistic theories as those forwarded by William James, 
and to a certain extent also by Dewey. But though Weber’s lan- 
guage sounds metaphysical, his objective is clearly epistemological. 
Like James and Dewey, he is denying the possibility of looking at 
reality from a central focus, but he is only denying it as a scientific 
possibility. Leaving open the way for other methods, he accepts 
not even pluralism as a metaphysical doctrine. Hence Weber’s 
scientific pluralism remains free from those monistic elements which 
reappear in the philosophy of the other two thinkers.’ 

Was Weber an agnostic? Yes, if ‘‘agnosticism’’ means the 
denial that metaphysics is a ‘‘science.’’ But as in other cases, the 
name of ‘‘agnostic’’ seems to place emphasis upon a non-essential 
feature. The significant point in Weber’s repudiation of a scien- 
tific metaphysics is not the negation but the clarification and in- 
sistence upon the character, the limits, and the implications of a 
purely scientific attitude. The distinctive value of this attitude 
is clarity. Clarity compels us to acknowledge the fragmentary 
character of rational knowledge and the antagonism between the 
different ways of knowing. Clarity reveals the ambiguous char- 
acter of every value, including its own. The science which pro- 
vides this clarity has been the work of an ‘‘aristocracy of minds.’’ 
Weber believed that this kind of aristocracy was inevitable. Its 
development appeared to him as ‘‘the most important fragment in 
that process of intellectualization to which we have been subject 
for thousands of years.’’"* Personally Weber did not object to 
this development. But he was conscious of the sacrifices it de- 


18 WI, p. 184. 


74 Cf. below, pp. 34 f. For James cf. Wahl, loc. cit., pp. 184 ff. 
75 Wl, p. 535. 
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mands, and of the price—including the ethical—which is being 
paid for it. 

Weber declined to combine his teaching with what he called 
‘‘prophetism.’’ Respect for the great creators of new types of 
religiosity and morality caused him to scorn their modern sub- 
stitutes. He believed that it is the ‘‘fate of our time, with its 
rationalization and intellectualization and especially with its dis- 
enchantment with the world, that just the ultimate and most sub-_ 
lime values have retreated from the public scene, either to the 
backworld of mystical life, or to the brotherliness of the immediate 
relations of individuals with each other.’’"® Honesty requires us 
to acknowledge this situation and to face it in the problems of 
every-day living. 

Weber’s biography *’ shows that throughout his life he fought 
for a change in the politics of imperial Germany. He was convinced 
that a more intelligent leadership and a more responsive public 
opinion could have spared Germany and the world many of the 
disastrous events of that era. Yet in public as well as in personal 
matters he considered his ideals to be the result of a choice which 
included both negation and assertion. Even as a fighter, Weber 
lacked the prophetic partisanship which overlooks the moral possi- 
bilities of the world to which it is opposed. 


8. Prophetism in Dewey’s Philosophy. In 1903, about the time 
of Weber’s epistemological investigations, Dewey was writing an 
article, the title of which is itself indicative. He called it ‘‘Logi- 
eal Conditions of a Scientific Treatment of Morality.’’** Here 
Dewey tried to prove that in moral judgment there is the same 
relation between generic propositions and individual cases as in 
any judgment in the physical sciences. From Weber’s point of 
view this is the crucial question: How can we reach generic ethical 
propositions which are universally accepted? True, Dewey insists 
that all generic sentences are only hypotheses, the means for an 
individual ‘‘identification.’’ Nevertheless there is usually un- 
animity among physical scientists as to which ‘‘hypotheses’’ have so 
far proved useful, which still need additional verification, and 
which have been proved wrong, that is, useless. But can the same 
unanimity be claimed for any proposition which deals with good 
and bad? Strangely enough, Dewey gives no answer to this prob- 
lem. Those generic propositions to which he points are either 

76 Ibid., p. 554. 

77 Cf. Marianne Weber, Maz Weber, Tiibingen, 1926. 


78 Cf. Decennial Publications of the University of Chicago, First Series, 
Vol. III, Pt. 2, Chicago, 1903, pp. 113 ff. 
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psychological or sociological. Thus he disregards what for Weber 
constitutes the chief ethical problem. 

A further point supports this observation. In his later -books 
Dewey attacks the traditional conception of ‘‘conscience’’ as a 
special faculty of moral intuition.” But Dewey is not only carry- 
ing on the empiricist position that conscience is something acquired. 
His main argument against the assumption of a special moral in- 
tuition is that this would drive morality into an unwarranted isola- 
tion. This opposition to isolation and insistence on the connection 
of moral experience with other forms is one of the roots of Dewey’s 


' moral theory. He even thinks that he can define morality in terms 


of this connection. The key for the understanding of Dewey’s 
view in the article on ‘‘Logical Conditions, ete.’’ seems to me to 
lie in a sentence of the concluding summary: ‘‘The whole discus- 
sion implies that the determination of objects as objects, even when 
involving no conscious reference whatever to conduct, is, after all, 
for the sake of the development of further experience.’’ ®° In other 
words, the ultimate value which defines the ethical judgment, is for 
Dewey implied in the very character of science itself. Science it-— 
self is moral, since it serves to realize the one comprehensive value, 
the development of further experience. If the science of ethics is 
to retain any place of its own, this will be defined in terms, not of 
independent values, but rather of a specific modification of the 
subject-matter of science. ‘‘Ethical considerations become ex- 
plicit,’’ Dewey says, ‘‘whenever the implication of character, the 
operation of habit and motive, is recognized as a factor affecting the 
quality of the specific object to be judged.’’** Social problems 
especially possess this structure. 

In Reconstruction in Philosophy, Dewey sketches a broad pic- 
ture of the clash of two philosophies. One is the old classical 
philosophy, characterized chiefly by its contemplative attitude. 
The other was born of the spirit of modern science, and anticipated 
by Francis Bacon. This new philosophy is ‘‘experimental,’’ which 
means active and creative. It is essential to realize, though it has 
been often overlooked, that the new forms created by and for ex- 
perience constitute a change in reality itself. The new reality is 
different from the old, in the measure in which it has been made 
with intelligence: it is to that extent under control. But if con- 
trol of reality is possible, that is, if human effort can be intelligently 
employed to change an-- to direct reality, we have here the source 
of a conception of general progress. ‘‘These four facts,’’ Dewey 


79 Cf. Ethics, pp. 300 ff.; HNC, pp. 187 f. 
80 Decennial Publications etc., p. 139. 
81 Ibid., p. 127. 
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writes, ‘‘natura]l science, experimentation, control and progress 
have been inextricably bound up together.’’ ** During the seven- 
teenth, eighteenth, and nineteenth centuries, the various natural 
sciences were reconstructed under the influence of this great in- 
tellectual revolution. It remains the problem of our time to make 
‘‘the new ideas and method . . . at home in social and moral 
life.’’ ** Politically, this means a reconstruction in the spirit of 
democracy. For ‘‘if it [democracy] has a moral meaning, it is 
found in resolving that the supreme test of all political institutions 
and industrial arrangements shall be the contribution they make to 
the all-around growth of every member of society.’’ * 

Let us once more confront Weber’s views with Dewey’s posi- 
tion. Weber is no doubt thinking of the same modern empirical 
sciences when he states that ‘‘the intellect, like all cultural values, 
has created an owner-aristocracy of rational culture which is inde- 
pendent of all personal ethical qualities, and is consequently op- 
posed to the ideal of brotherliness.’’ *° This view is closely related 
to another. Weber was convinced that any ‘‘really lasting and 
valuable [scientific] work today is always specialized.’’ No one, 
he says, should propose to enter on a scientific career who is not able 
to put on ‘‘blinkers,’’ and to persuade himself that ‘‘the fate of 
his soul depends on whether this one conjecture at this place in this 
manuscript is correct.’’ ** For Dewey, who believes in the demo- 
cratic spirit of modern science, specialization is justified only when 
the scientists are in ‘‘unobstructed co-operation with other social 
occupations, sensitive to others’ problems and transmitting results 
to them for wider application in action.’’ Otherwise, specializa- 
tion is ‘‘sterile.’’ But Dewey is not only attacking such sterile 
specialization for moral reasons. He believes that it is also scien- 
tifically worthless. He contends that through it only ‘‘details are 
heaped,’’ which ‘‘when the path of true science is retaken . . . are 
brushed aside and forgotten.’’ *” 

Were the important discoveries of modern science actually 
made by men who were conscious of their social obligations? Obvi- 
ously, this question can not be answered here. But Dewey’s view 
of the moral character of modern science seems to me open to an- 
other criticism, also in line with Weber’s attitude. It has been 

82 Reconstruction in Philosophy, New York, 1920 (hereafter referred to as 
EPh), p. 42. : 

88 Ibid., p. 75. 

84 Ibid., p. 186. 

85 RS, vol. I, p. 569. 


86 Wl, p. 531. 
8? EPh, p. 147. 
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often said that the contributions of modern physics and chemistry 
to the development of instruments of force have been just as harm- 
ful to the commonweal as their other achievements have been help- 
ful. Moreover, if the definitions of good and bad are given in 
terms of growth and plateaus of experience, the rate of the growth 
of experience in war is probably considerably higher than in peace. 
Is this due only to the failure to reconstruct a moral science after 
the pattern of the physical sciences? 

We are here denying only that Dewey can derive his notion of 
moral reconstruction from the spirit of modern science without 
adding a number of specific evaluations. One such evaluation is 
the assumption of the superiority of Verantwortungsethik over 
Gesinnungsethik. Another may be stated as the preference for the 
spirit of social co-operation over the specializing tendencies of the 
individual professions, including science.** We may count the 
emphasis upon the more durable goods, as guaranteed by the ap- 
plication of rational criticism, as a third of Dewey’s evaluations. 
A mystic, for instance, might decide in favor of his more intensive, 
though less durable, experiences. 

Others could well be added. Yet I wish to break off this dis- 
cussion in order to stress another point. Dewey not only selects 
certain values and repudiates others. Dewey is no eclectic; to use 
one of Weber’s terms, I would rather call his philosophy ‘‘pro- 
phetic.’’ The difference lies in the ability of ‘‘prophetism’’ to 
create new values. Such creation involves both separation and 
synthesis. Dewey’s characterizations of the old and new science 
may or may not be accurate historical analyses. But this does not 
affect their value as pictures of two different ‘‘universes.’’ Each 
prophecy of the new is unjust toward the past. Its own success 
depends on how it shapes the battle-lines. Strangely enough, 
Dewey is scarcely aware of the fact that he is thus insisting on an 
insoluble dualism, while setting out to destroy all other dualisms.” . 
Like any other ‘‘prophet,’’ he too has to fight against the ‘‘devil’’ 
in order to serve his ‘‘god.’’ 

Dewey’s ‘‘prophetism’’ thus also explains his strange com- 
promise between pluralism, dualism, and monism. Metaphysically 
he seems to be committed to pluralism. The world of modern 
science is for him ‘‘an open world, an infinitely variegated one, a 
world which in the old sense can hardly be called a universe at all; 
so multiplex'and far-reaching that it can not be summed up and 


88 In terms of N. Hartmann’s ethics, Dewey decided in favor of ‘‘richness 
of experience’? against ‘‘ purity.’’ 

89 Cf. EaN, p. 403. 

90 Cf. RPh, p. 173; also EaN, pp. 241 f. 
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grasped in any one formula.’’*' But as early as 1903, in a letter 
to William James, Dewey wrote: ‘‘It may be the continued working 
of the Hegelian bacillus of reconciliation of contradictories in me 
that makes me feel as if the conception of process gives basis for 
uniting the truths of pluralism and monism and also of necessity 
and spontaneity.’’®? The conception of process and still more 
that of activity (which Dewey mentions in the same letter) indeed 
furnished Dewey with the possibility of an ontological analysis of 
that existence that takes place as the infinity of the new ‘‘uni- 
verse.’” The ultimate categories in this analysis are temporality 
and historicity. ‘‘ Every existence,’’ Dewey says, ‘‘is an event.’’ ** 
Kach event is the result of innumerable interactions. But here a 
_ dualism enters into the theory. Besides its temporal character, 
Dewey finds that in every existence there is a mixture of two ele- 
ments. He describes these elements in various terms, calling them 
‘‘the variable and the constant,’’ * ‘‘the regular and dependable 
and the unsettled and uncertain,’’ ** ete. Dewey is very emphatic 
in denouncing a philosophy which singles out one element and con- 
siders the other as non-existent. 

This dualism differs from others, as between the ‘‘regular’’ and 
the ‘‘uncertain’’ there is no fixed boundary. A steady transforma- 
tion is going on, as more and more of the unsettled is brought under 
control. Yet no end of this process is in sight, and thus the 
dualism is not. actually overcome. But of this Dewey scarcely 
takes account. He only emphasizes the process and its results. 
Declaring that both superstition and science are products of the 
same nature, Dewey maintains that the superiority of science ‘‘con- 
sists in the fact that scientific inquiries reach objects which are 
better, because reached by method which controls them and which 
adds greater control to life itself, method which mitigates accident, 
turns contingency to account, and releases thought and other forms 
of endeavor.’’ ®* While it would be wrong to deny the existence of 
the ‘‘unsettled and uncertain,’’ all efforts that are not entirely 
perverted lead away from it toward the ‘‘better’’ objects. 

In Experience and Nature, Dewey repeatedly asserts that events, 
and this means ‘‘reality,’?’ must be taken as ‘‘histories.’’ But 
Dewey is not so much interested in knowing as he is in ‘‘making’’ 
history. Weber, as a student of history, at least intends to be 

91 RPh, p. 61. 

92 Cf. R. B. Perry, The Thought and Character of William James, Vol. 2, 

. 522. ; 
. 98 KaN, p. 71. 

94 Ibid., p. 50. 

95 Tbid., p. 56. 

96 Ibid., p. 70. 
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purely retrospective. The past with which he is concerned con- 
sists of the contingent (i., the ‘‘uncertain’’ and ‘‘irregular’’ in 
Dewey’s sense) as well as of the rational. For him, both are like- 
wise historical objects. Dewey, on the other hand, whose chief in- 
terest lies in the making of history, is principally prospective. He 
takes account of the contingent only as of something from which 
to start. His objective is rational control and reconstruction. 
Though there will always be a remainder, it is again his intention 
to overcome the dualism. Even if there is no final outcome, there 
is'at least unity of direction. Once more, Dewey’s ‘‘prophetism’”’ 
-appears as a characteristic feature. Dewey once demanded: ‘‘An 
American philosophy of history must perforce be a philosophy for 
its future.’’®* To the forward-looking eye of the ‘‘prophet,’’ the 
conflicts of the past are no tragic antinomies; they are rather im- 
perfections to be superseded with new creations. 

Here a point has been reached from which we can understand 
how both Weber’s and Dewey’s positions are possible. Weber’s 
ethical pluralism now appears as the logical result of his analytical 
empiricism and also of his resolve to abstain from metaphysics. 
Dewey’s attitude is more complicated. Compared with Weber’s 
pluralism, Dewey’s philosophy appears to be less exclusive. 
Though he denies the finality of all fixed ends, his insistence upon 
growth and progress takes the form of one single comprehensive 
principle. But this principle is still one alternative to be chosen. 
Only because Dewey places so little emphasis upon the act of 
choosing his comprehensive principle, has it been possible for his 
attitude to appear as ethical monism. But this monism has grown 
out of dualism. The agent which transformed the pluralism of 
empirical facts into a dualism and finally into a pseudomonism is 
recognized as the synthetic vision of a prophetic spirit. 


9. Conclusion. William James once asked: ‘‘Why is ‘one’ 
more excellent than ‘forty-three,’ or ‘two million and ten’?’’ thus 
exposing the irrationality of the ‘‘intellectual’’ demand for unity.®* 
But the author of Pragmatism could not entirely disregard that de- 
mand, nor has Dewey. But what must be thought of a position 
like Weber’s which makes no concession at all to this demand? 
Certainly Weber’s antinomianism can not be philosophy’s last 
word. However, it remains an open question whether the outcome 
of Weber’s criticism is only negative and disillusioning. At least 


97 German Philosophy and Politics, New York, 1915, p. 132. Compare 
with this Dewey’s analysis of the logic of historical research, especially Logic, 
pp. 236 ff. 


98 Cf. Pragmatism, London, 1907, p. 132. 
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those who came into personal contact with Weber often claimed that 
through his negations they had experienced an extraordinary 
stimulus to their own philosophysizing. In this sense Jaspers com- 
pares Weber with Socrates.°® One might also think of David 
Hume. 

In this paper, I have limited myself to an interpretation of 
Weber’s theoretical thought. Yet Weber’s refusal to make scien- 
tific evaluations was always accompanied by a passionate interest 
and participation in the actual struggle for concrete ideals. On 
such occasions he offered solutions which he excluded from his 
theoretical discussions. I take one example. We have shown 
that Verantwortungsethik and Gesinnungsethik are mutually ex- 
clusive. But in the essay, ‘‘Politics as a Vocation,’’ where he is so 
anxious to clarify the conception of an ethically responsible poli- 
tics, Weber is more personal than usual. After expressing his 
contempt for those Gesinnungsethiker who in critical times pro- 
claim radical demands without realizing what a burden they are 
taking upon themselves, Weber adds: ‘‘On the other hand, it is 
immensely touching when a mature man, who fully and whole- 
heartedly realizes his responsibility for consequences, and who is 
acting in accord with the principle of Verantwortungsethik, comes 
to the point where he says: I can not otherwise, here I stand... . 
Surely each of us who is not inwardly dead must sometime confront 
this situation. To that extent Gesinnungsethik and Verantwort- 
ungsethik are not absolute opposites but complements. Only the 
combination of the two makes the true human being, that is, the 
man who may have a vocation for politics.’’?*°° Here Weber is 
denouncing the transition from Gesinnungsethik to Verantwort- 
ungsethik, and at the same time demanding that the former set a 
limit to the latter. Yet we must assume that this was an expression 
of his faith rather than of his knowing. 

If the synthesis we miss in Weber’s theory is thus found in his 
practice, as a matter of his personal choice,” the form it takes must 


99 Cf. Jaspers, loc. cit., p. 78. 

100 PS, pp. 544 ff. 

101In a letter of the same year, Weber justifies another man’s choice of 
the opposite course. In the revolutionary period after the first world war, a 
professor had offered his services to the radical government in spite of what 
Weber considered to be its suspension of the freedom of science. When the 
same professor was later attacked for his act by his colleagues, Weber wrote 
to him: ‘‘Subjectively with the best right, you considered your task and your 
mission to be too important to draw the conclusion and to say: Kinder, if you 
threaten the freedom of teaching, I quit. From my point of view this puts no 
blame upon your character.’’ However, Weber adds that the position of the 
colleagues is also understandable. Cf. PS, p. 488. 
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still be offensive to Dewey. What for Weber is an ultima ratio, is 
for Dewey a form of that ‘‘whimsical contingency’’ which every- 
where opposes ‘‘lawful uniformity.’’ For Dewey, this is the ulti- 
mate obstacle to the dynamism of the self, and marks the beginning 
rather than the end of the moral process. Failing to see the possi- 
bility of a genuine Gesinnungsethik, Dewey describes it as the 
‘opacity of bias’’ in the human individual. It sounds like a direct 
attack on Weber’s words when Dewey states: ‘‘Everything may be 
done with this irreducible uniqueness except to get rid of it... . 
It may express itself in elaborated schemes of self-pity and in 
bursts of defiant exclamation: Here I stand and cannot otherwise. 
It may lead to unreasoned loyalty to seemingly lost causes and 
forlorn hopes—and events may sometimes justify the faith.’’ 1 

But does not Dewey’s ‘‘prophetism’’ tend to Gesinnungsethik 
also? Let me cite one of Dewey’s most recent publications. In 
the introduction to the second edition of German Philosophy and 
Politics, Dewey contrasts German reliance upon ‘‘ipse dixits’’ and 
‘*final utterances’’ with the democratic ‘‘method of achieving com- 
munity by processes of free and open discussion.’’?° He gives 
examples of the difficulty of making persons of German education 
understand this method. Obviously, it expresses Dewey’s ideal of 
flexibility and open-mindedness. But the appeal of his words 
suggests that this ideal demands a still broader explication. If I 
am not mistaken, Dewey resents the unwillingness to communicate 
and discuss as a lack of ‘‘love.’’ Indeed, his persuasive exposition 
of the democratic method makes it appear a rationalized and less 
radical form of what former prophets called ‘‘brotherly love.’’ 
Like ‘‘love’’ it seems to be means and end at the same time. This 
ethics, therefore, can be confronted with the same questions as any 
Gesinnungsethik. We may doubt whether it is likely that the 
followers of that method can avoid either hypocrisy or defeat when 
they meet with ruthless egotism. Perhaps in such a case Dewey 
would admit the use of other methods also. . Still it would not seem 
altogether inconsistent if he charged that he who so asks does not 
yet understand the true meaning and the potentiality of the new 
method. 


Ernst Moritz MANASSE 
NorTH CAROLINA COLLEGE FOR NEGROES, 
Duruay, N. C. 


102 FaN, p. 243. 


108 German Philosophy and Politics, Second Edition, New York, 1942, p. 
45. 
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CAUSATION AND CHANNELING 


N my civilian, philosophy-student days I had a theory about the 
nature of causation. I called it the channeling theory. To me 
the metaphor was obvious. 

Human life and natural existence present us with a series of 
events which show concatenations and uniformities. Hume’s analy- 
‘sis had shown that one could never prove a necessary connection 
between one event and another event. One particular can not be 
deduced from another particular. Science, nevertheless, both in 
Hume’s day and before and since, has gone ahead and found cer- 
tain items which it calls ‘‘causes.’’ In most cases these have been, 
pragmatically speaking, true causes, that is, in applied science 
control over occurrences could be secured by working with these 
items as causes. Koch found the ‘‘cause’’ of tuberculosis to be a 
certain bacillus. Acting on this discovery doctors and public- 
health workers were able to reduce the incidence and mortality rate 
of tuberculosis by removing the conditions favorable to the growth. 
of this bacillus. Physicists worked out the theory of stresses and 
strains. Working with this theory, engineers were able to pro- 
duce bigger and mightier bridges. They could so construct that 
‘‘causes’’ for a possible failure of the bridge could be ruled out in 
advance. Psychiatrists learned more and more about the charac- 
teristics of mental diseases. They discovered that the ‘‘causes’’ of 
melancholia, for example, were more deep-rooted than the single 
tragic occurrence that might immediately precede the patient’s 
melancholic state. Working on this basis more cases were cured 
than formerly. Economists have learned more and more about the 
nature of depressions and inflations. We still are not able to 
totally prevent these occurrences, but it was because of their find- 
ings that rationing and price control were instituted and every 
debate on taxation reflects, among other things, different views on 
the ‘‘causes’’ of such depressions and inflations. In a practical 
sense it seemed to me that there were causes and that they were the 
handles whereby we could control the world around us. 

How was this to be reconciled with Hume’s findings? My meta- 
phor helped again. Causes, while they are connections in a certain 
sense, are not connections in the sense of a tie or a bond. Causes, 
while they do have a certain necessity attaching to them, do not 
have it as a result of their particularity. As stated above, there 
are uniformities in nature. No one had ever denied that. How do 
these uniformities become concatenations? They become concate- 
nations by being the channels through which events flow. Ulti- 
mately we can not answer the question of why there are uniformi- 
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ties or give a guarantee for them. (We can not solve the so-called 
problem of induction.) It is simply a brute fact that there are 
such uniformities. Once this fact is accepted, however, we can 
begin to answer the question of ‘‘why.’’ Why does a certain ba- 
cillus cause tuberculosis? ‘We can answer this in terms of certain 
uniform behavior characteristics of both the human organism and 
the bacillus in question. We can describe in great detail what the 
bacillus does to and within the organism until the final stage we 
have defined as tuberculosis is reached. In terms of still more 
general characteristics of bacilli and protoplasm (the germ theory 
of disease) we can even say why the bacillus and the organism must 
interact in this way. But in the long run we can not give a com- 
plete answer to the question of why bacilli and protoplasm must 
have these characteristics. (The germ theory of disease is an ele- 
mentary scientific statement.) We can only say that if they do, 
then tuberculosis will occur in such and such a way and that since 
they do, then it must occur in that way. This is the so-called 
hypothetico-deductive method, or at least one aspect of that method. 
It is the aspect that accounts for the necessity involved in causa- 
tion and shows it to be a logical necessity. To fully explain what 
I mean by this ‘‘logical necessity’’ which is involved in causation 
would itself involve a lengthier exposition than I can here manage. 
What I intend, however, is along the lines of what a metalogician 
means when he says that ‘‘necessity’’ is a term in the syntax and 
not the object language. Tuberculosis ‘‘must’’ occur under cer- 
tain circumstances because the statement that it will occur is a 
valid inference from other statements. In empirical science these 
other statements are not merely asserted, they are supposed to be 
verified and verifiable, that is, true statements. But, whereas the 
necessity does have this linguistic component and is dependent 
upon the rules of inference, the connection, here taken as distinct 
from the necessity, is ontological. By this I mean that it is 
grounded in fact and results from, in fact, is, the interrelationships 
of facts. It is ontological precisely because the uniformities are 
not merely universal statements or mere assertions; they are also 
empirically grounded and as such constitute channels in nature. 
The statements of physical and social science do not describe a 
merely possible universe. They describe the universe in which we 
live: and are, as I have said, verifiable with respect to that uni- 
verse, and thus true statements. 

Each human and non-human event is an instance of one or more 
uniformities.. According to my metaphor this means that it is in 


1I would like to avoid any misunderstandings concerning my use of the 
term ‘‘uniformity.’’ For, while my theory does affirm an orderliness in events, 
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one or more channels. As it flows along through these channels it 
will go into still other channels and also be prevented from going 
into certain channels that would be open to another event in a dif- 
ferent channel. A man wishes to be a doctor but financial con- 
siderations make it expedient for him to go to work at an early 
age. They continue to make it expedient until he is twenty-five or 
thirty years of age. In such a case we can almost literally see chan- 
neling do its work. A medical education in these days is so long 
and expensive that one who has? to bend every effort towards earn- 
ing a living will not be able to become a doctor whereas fifty or one 
hundred years ago it might have been possible. Professional 
standards, legal regulations, geographic boundary lines, the inci- 
dence of a war within one’s lifetime, all constitute channels which 
literally limit the areas within which we are free to operate and 
make choices. And they also indicate ways in which we may be 
able to control the flux of events. If we find that the financial 
requirements of an education have become so high that many gifted 
young people can not afford such an education, we can change the 
channels by providing scholarships or other economic aids. We 
have found the ‘‘cause’’ and removed it by creating new conditions. 
In this sense a ‘‘cause’’ is truly a lever which can dynamite the 
sides of a channel and permit a type of movement that did not 
previously exist. 

I think I have said enough about my theory to explain my idea. 
It combined some of the advances which syntactical and metalogical 
studies have made in the meanings of the terms ‘‘possible,’’ ‘‘im- 
possible,’’ and ‘‘necessary’’ with a literal interpretation of the 
theory of a cause as the necessary and sufficient conditions of an 
event. But it still was only a sort of an idea. While helpful to me 
did it offer any advance over other theories? Was the synthesis 
of the logical and the ontological theories of necessity and causation 
valid? Had I not, perhaps, confused these theories by using a 
pictorial metaphor especially when the term ‘‘channeling’’ had not 
it is not an orderliness in the sense of one and only one form which is imposed 
upon, or immanent in, the flux of existence. I merely assert that certain pat- 
terns and recurrences can be and are found in an essentially ‘‘many-formed’’ 
existence. It therefore might have been better to use the term ‘‘regularity’’ 
which does not, even etymologically, imply a ‘‘oneness.’? Usage, however, has 
destroyed this etymological significance of ‘‘uniformity’’ especially when it is 
used, as I here use it, in the plural. Also some positivist theories of science 
have given ‘‘regularity’’ the .psychological implications associated with 
‘thabit.’’ It was to avoid these implications that I chose the term ‘‘uni- 
formity.’’ In all other respects, however, my argument would not be affected 
if ‘‘regularity’’ were to be substituted for ‘‘uniformity.’’ 


2‘¢Has’’ is used here in the literal sense of economic and physical neces- 
sity. If he does not make a living he will cease to exist as an individual entity. 
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as yet been given a technical meaning? If I pressed my metaphor 
what would happen to it? Wherein did my theory rule out the 
possibility of an infinite number of channels and interrelationships 
among them? Perhaps my channels weren’t channels at all but 
multi-dimensional swamps? Pictorial thinking can lead to various . 
disputes which are fruitless except within the terms of the meta- 
phor which is itself in question. And of what use was my theory 
anyway? Even if it should prove to be a clear definition of the 
meaning of ‘‘cause’’ and a satisfactory * explanation of ‘‘causa- 
tion’’ would it be of any aid to the scientist who wishes to find as 
yet unknown causes? To a philosophy student in a disbelieving 
world so practical a consideration is important. I could never 
silence these queries and the theory remained in a back drawer of 
my mind. 

But I started off by implying that I was now in the Army. As 
a matter of fact Iam. What does that have to do with causation? 
The causes of my being in the Army are fairly well known but so 
far they have given me no control over the fact. Can it be that 
some Army technical school taught me how to make my theory more 
exact? That would have been a minor miracle. No, my theory is 
not more mathematically or logically exact than it ever was. My 
metaphor, however, now has a smaller universe in which to be ap- 
plied. Perhaps this will enable me to show the bare bones of the 
truth of my theory through the admittedly shadowy auras of its 
surface. 

For the Army is in many respects a small-scale universe in 
which we can see the actual workings of the channeling process. 
Upon induction our former civilian status is wiped out and we 
begin anew. What we did in prior life may come in handy but it 
is by no means indicative and certainly not definitive of what will 
happen to us. In the Army we are processed and tested and our 
abilities thoroughly canvassed. Even so the arm or branch of 
service in which we land is decided more by immediate and often 
temporary requirements than by our General Classification Test 
Score or our Main Civilian Occupation Code Number. The Signal 
Corps, the Infantry, the Artillery, the Air Forces, can each use a 
lawyer with a one hundred and twenty GCT Score. It is thus not 
these items which decide his assignment. It is the accident: of 
which is more in need of men in general at that particular time 
and place. This initial assignment is largely determinative of 
whatever else will happen to us and of how successful an Army 
career we can achieve. 


8 Assuming I could convince other students to accept my definitions of, and 
tests for, ‘‘clear’’ and ‘‘satisfactory.’’ 
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We soon lose the feeling that our own efforts and choices have 
much scope or efficacy and begin to suspect that the same may also 
be true of civilian life. Unless we have the special mental and 
physical qualifications of a flyer, or have some other rare combina- 
tion of talents, we will, in all probability, stay in the same branch 
of service during our entire military life. Our chances for ad- 
vancement will depend on our branch and the types of ratings 
available therein. In the Air Forces Ground Crew ratings are 
comparatively easy to achieve, in the Infantry they are difficult. 
It is even apparent that our chances of coming home alive are also 
channeled by our initial assignment: a ground crew job is safer 
than a tank destroyer job. If we do transfer from one branch to 
another it will be more because of military requirements than our 
own wishes. Transfers are for ‘‘the convenience of the govern- 
ment,’’ not the convenience of the enlisted man. 

We can work hard at our assigned tasks, show leadership and 
intelligence, but receive no promotion because none is available. 
We can apply for an Officers’ Candidate School. Our chances of 
going or of going to the school of our choice will depend on the 
needs of the service. When the Army’s officer needs were urgent 
admission to a school was not particularly difficult of attainment if 
you had above average intelligence and initiative. Today the situ- 
ation is different. For a long time men who were sent overseas had 
no chance of going to OCS because of shipping and other adminis- 
trative difficulties. Shipping, military requirements, physical abili- 
ties, are all obvious examples of channeling. In fact, the Army 
is pervaded with channels. Every request for supplies, for trans- 
fers, for promotions, etc. must go through well-defined paths of 
authority which are actually called ‘‘channels.’’ Then there are 
the Army Regulations which are as complete and exhaustive as any 
set of man-made rules can be. Whatever officially happens to you 
in the Army, from the clothes you wear to the way in which you 
will be discharged, is prescribed by these regulations. This is not 
to say that the personal factor is ruled out: some people make more 
out of the training that is given them than others do. Some people 
are temperamentally better suited to Army life than are others. 
And on the field of battle it is impossible to foresee all eventuali- 
ties; individual initiative, stamina, and daring get considerable 
play. But by and large we are channeled throughout our Army 
life and the boy in the foxhole in New Guinea could, if he had time 
for such matters, find the causes of his being there in a long chain 
of Army orders and military necessities. A complete explanation 
could not be given without reference to the state of the world which 
brought us into conflict with the Axis in the first place, but so far 
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as his post-induction life is concerned, reference need not be made 
to other than Army factors. 

The Army is well aware of the power of its channels and is care- 
ful in its formulation of regulations. It conducts surveys of their 
workings and changes them when they conflict with the ultimate 
aim of the Army: victory on the battlefield. This realization of the 
existence of channels and of the fact that these broad uniformities, 
rather than particular events, give the Army its character, is the 
prime factor in the ability of the General Staff to make order rather 
than chaos out of the writhing mass of men and materials that is 
the modern Army. And, as I said above, a soldier becomes more 
than a little convinced that civilian life is similarly tightly chan- 
neled. The difference is that in civilian life there is no General 
Staff to assess and evaluate and provide not just channels but 
channels that hopefully will contribute to the end in view. 

What I mean to suggest by this, however, is not that we need a 
governmental general staff to regiment civilian existence. The 
Army is not so efficient that it inspires imitation. For the channels 
are so detailed that they lead to red-tape and delay as well as to 
action and clarity. It is not the organization of the Army that 
we should copy but the attitude it takes towards the problem of 
organization. Find the channels that are causing a given piece of 
trouble, ‘‘causing’’ it in the sense that they are the only means 
whereby things can officially be done. If you change these chan- 
nels you can hope to eliminate the trouble. If you do not eliminate 
it on your first attempt, you can still be sure that proceeding in 
that manner you eventually will eliminate it. The Army does and 
can do this because it has itself made all the rules, has an exhaustive 
list of them, and can canvass them one by one if need be until it 
finds the one that represents trouble. In non-military existence 
we have not made all the rules nor do we know them. Our general 
staff can not be a group of citizens vested with supreme authority. 
It must be the great body of scientists and men of good will who, 
by the use of scientific method and/or intelligence, are exploring 
the basic uniformities and patterns of our universe and ourselves. 
Their authority will stem from the greater control over existence 
their efforts will make possible. 

I have still not succeeded in making the channeling theory exact 
and technical. But need it be that? Is it not enough if it can 
serve as a working hypothesis of the nature and meaning of ‘‘causa- 
tion’’? This is not the first time that humans have had difficulty 
in rendering into words the achievements and vocabulary of sci- 
ence. Force, mass, gravity, relativity, electron, gene, there are a 
host of scientific terms which are best defined, perhaps only de- 
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fined, in terms of equations and abstract symbols. This may like- 
wise be true of ‘‘cause’’ and ‘‘causation.’’ Nevertheless, for pur- 
poses of ordinary everyday conversation and interpretation, we do 
need some theory that can be stated in terms that the non-technical 
person, or the person who is technical in one discipline only, can 
understand and use. If it is true that scientific terms, and 
‘‘cause’’ is such a term, can only be defined via symbols and equa- 
tions, then the best we can hope for in general communication is a 
metaphorical theory. If the channeling theory is in harmony with 
scientific practice and findings, if it can be related to other philo- 
sophical problems, and if it is helpful to even a small group of 
people in directing their quest for knowledge, then it is a satisfac- 
tory theory. I believe it does fulfill all three of these conditions 
although this is not the time or place to give a complete proof. But 
I would like to indicate some of the factors involved in such a 
proof. 

For purposes of argument the first two conditions may be con- 
sidered together. There is another term very like ‘‘causation”’ in 
the sense that it is difficult to define and refers to what seems to be 
an ineradicable belief of-the human mind. This term is ‘‘novelty.’’ 
In traditional philosophy the problem of novelty has been crucial 
to the controversy between pluralism and monism.* In the philoso- 
phy of science it has caused difficulties because science has often 
been considered as either proving or presupposing the thesis that 
the universe presents us with a determinate and necessary chain of 
events. In such a chain there would seem to be nothing to which 
‘‘novelty’’ could properly refer. And yet, as I have stated, our 
belief in novelty is strong. We feel that there are many situations 
in which the result not only could not have been foreseen but was 
also more than the mere unfolding of what already was determi- 
nate. ‘‘Crises’’ are prominent examples of situations in which we 
feel novelty may and often does occur. 

Let us return to our brief statement that not even the Army 
can foresee all eventualities and that on the field of battle indi- 
vidual initiative, stamina, and daring do get their chance. It is a 
fact that in a crisis, i.e., in the face of unparalleled strategical con- 
ditions or unsuspected enemy strength, plans are scrapped and the 
resultant improvisations dispense with regulations and channels. 
Dunkerque and Salerno are easily remembered examples. Were 
those truly novel situations and if so to what does ‘‘novel’’ refer? 
To answer these questions let us first decide whether such situations 
constitute exceptions to the statement that the field of causal trans- 


4I am aware that both these terms represent oversimplifications but hope 
that their use in the present context will not be misunderstood. 
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actions completely coincides with the field of channeled flows of 
action. I affirm that ‘‘crises’’ are not exceptions. 

Channels were not completely dispensed with at either Dun- 
kerque or Salerno. It is clear that both operations were limited 
by the supplies the armies had at their disposal. The British could 
not commandeer boats that were not existent nor could we throw 
in at Salerno planes that were not available. Dunkerque may have 
been a ‘‘miracle’’ but it did not create skills ad hoc. The host of 
non-professionals who participated in it made unparalleled efforts 
and sacrifices but they were all expressions of skills and attitudes 
that had existed, at least in part, before their use on that occasion. 
And, while a general often forges tactics under fire he is limited 
by his previous grasp of military concepts and the previous set-up 
of his army. If the command and disposition of our air forces at 
Salerno had been based on the same principles as the British had 
used at Narvik and Trondheim or if air-power had still been 
thought of in terms of the Battle of France it is doubtful if success 
would have been achieved. What happens in a crisis is that we 
throw away some of our previous procedures and practices, but we 
can not start completely anew. We are limited by purely physical 
factors as well as by our previous training and experience. A 
crisis is a situation in which our previous experience is not wholly 
adequate, in which some of the ordinary channels are dynamited 
by factors external to our will and our intelligence, and in which, 
therefore, we have to use our intelligence and experience as we go 
along in an attempt to create new channels which can bring us to 
the desired goal. If our resources and knowledge are sufficient we 
can create these channels ourselves; if they are not sufficient the 
enemy will create his own channels or else both of us will fall prey 
to forces beyond our control acting in ways we do not understand. 

The channeling theory, therefore, is consistent both with novelty 
and with the faith of science that all actions are determinate and 
explainable. Novelty resides in the ability of intelligence to do 
some dynamiting and refashioning on its own when the usual chan- 
nels disappear or are inapplicable. The determinateness is another 
way of expressing the universal presence of channeling. The ex- 
plainability consists of the ability of men to do research after the 
fact and ascertain the channels that were forged during the crisis 
and which brought it to its climax and conclusion. It is in this 
manner that we can learn from experience and pull ourselves up 
by our bootstraps, so to speak, from crisis to crisis. It is in this 
manner that the ‘‘hero’’ can make his presence felt in times of 

‘trouble and it is in this sense that an emergency often brings the 
‘‘hero”’ into being, for in routine affairs another type of genius 
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~ may be much more successful than he who can integrate the turbu- 
lence of a battle, revolution, or natural calamity. It is because 
crises are the destruction of some and the inadequacy of other 
channels that they present both the greatest challenge and the 
greatest threat to intelligence and to orderly society. If the chal- 
lenge is not met events will fall into their own channels in ways not 
always friendly to human wishes and desires. If it is met we can 
often make a great leap in progress as the achievements of the past 
are consolidated and expanded at the same time that inadequacies 
are sloughed off. 

This brings us to the proof that the channeling theory can be of 
assistance in directing the quest for knowledge. To meet crises we 
need ever more knowledge and skill. Progress is not inevitable. 
The business of science, therefore, is to explore the channels of ex- 
istence as thoroughly and as profoundly as possible. The theory 
can not tell a specialized researcher what, in detail, he should seek 
but what general theory ever could do that? It can tell him, 
though, that if he is stumped by what appears to be a brute fact 
or an inexplicable event (I am here speaking of particular occa- 
sions, not of uniformities) he has to experiment further or theorize 
further until he finds some set of uniformities which can form the 
antecedent of a hypothetico-deductive chain of inferences from 
which the specific fact in question can be deduced. Furthermore, 
these uniformities should be of a piece with others previously found 
or else lead to still other uniformities which will enable a consistent 
whole to be formulated. A channel is an ordered way of doing 
things and, in human events, of producing more order; it is not a 
helter-skelter. The channeling theory can thus also serve as a 
weapon in the general attack science must always make against 
those who would supplant method with intuition. It is only by 
hard work and codrdinated investigation, not by the inner eye, that 
we can discover the uniformities which dominate existence and 
challenge our efforts towards betterment. 

In the realms of ethics and politics the theory brings home to us 
the importance of our choices and enables us to give a verifiable 
content to the meaning of freedom. Every choice made, every law 
or regulation or treaty promulgated by legislature, executive, or 
nation sets up new channels and changes old ones. As such they 
are determinative of what will happen to us. Our individual 
choices, especially those we make in childhood and adolescence, but 
those of later life as well, are particularly important to ourselves 
for they too form channels from which retreat may be difficult. 
How often have we wished that we could have foreseen all the 
consequences, all the cul-de-sacs and wrong turnings, of a choice we 
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once hastily made. To better foresee consequences we have to 
examine the channels a choice will lay open or block. Ethics is 
indissolubly linked with knowledge. The theory tells us that it 
is not by good will or good intentions alone that men can be im- 
proved and saved or life made better and happier. We have to 
also change laws and institutions. We may not be what we eat 
but we are the channels in which we live. The content of human 
freedom lies in the ability of intelligence to explore these channels. 
The measure of freedom is our capacity for knowledgeable choice. 
The hope of freedom is the continued growth and protection of the 
particular channel that renders science possible and together with 
science our control over the boundaries of life. If the outcome of 
this war truly protects that channel, the present unphilosophical 
existence of myself and millions of others will have been worth- 
while. That is one proposition whose antecedent we must affirm. 


CorPoRAL JOSEPH B. GAvRIN 
KEESLER FIELD, 


MISSISSIPPI 





BOOK REVIEW 


The Christian Philosophy of History. SuirueEy JACKSON CASE. 


Chicago: University of Chicago Press. 1943. viii + 222 pp. 
$2.00. 


Among Christian theologians there are today two opposed meth- 
ods of interpreting history, the one contrasting a transhistorical 
determinism with historical relativism, the other more keenly inter- 
ested in a continuous moral activism which may call upon a kind 
of creative absolute for heroic challenge. Friends of Professor 
Case’s former works will find no difficulty in recognizing the latter 
viewpoint in his latest volume, The Christian Philosophy of His- 
tory. They will welcome not only the clarity of expression which 
is one of Case’s continuing virtues. They will also appreciate his 
readiness to contest the opposite type of interpretation, which he 
sees as a symptom of present ambiguity among religious historians. 

Case commences with a masterly condensation of the Hebrew- 
Christian providential view of history in which the two sources for 
subsequent conflicting religious views are grounded in a careful 
selection of details. While the thesis of the book does not appear 
until much later, and then in terms of the realistic versus meta- 
physical view of God and the activistic versus the dualistic view 
of providence, the reader is immediately made aware of the varying 
social circumstances which govern the selection of past events and 
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the interpretation of history as a means of cultural survival and 
growth. From the prophetic sense of tragedy to the human at- 
tempt to transcend tragedy by the instrument of the church, we 
recognize that any history is an instrumentality of human social 
adjustment and creative release of social energies. 

The religious view of history was first significantly challenged 
by what Case calls ‘‘the human view of history.’’ The obvious 
tentativeness which empirical method introduced into historical 
synthesis raised the curtain upon fundamental disputes as to valid 
methods in historical interpretation. Various reductive analyses 
as well as their outcome in the formulation of laws of social change 
and progress are here examined. At this point the thesis of the 
author begins to make itself felt. In the preface he remarks: 
‘‘History, as understood in these pages, is the totality of remem- 
bered events that have emerged in connection with the life of man- 
kind on earth. We have endeavored to free the study of history 
from the perversions that have too generally resulted when some 
type of metaphysical theory is forcibly imposed upon dependable 
historical data’’ (pp. v—vi). Now he avers not that progress is a 
law but rather an empirical fact in the social, intellectual, technical, 
political, esthetic, moral, and spiritual areas of human endeavor. 
The only criterion for such an observation is what Case calls ‘‘a 
restless impulse toward still higher attainments’’ (p. 86). And 
he adds, ‘‘Perhaps the outstanding value of history, when viewed 
as the long record of human activity, is a new sense of man’s re- 
sponsibility for creating a better society’’ (p. 89). 

The argument next turns upon a review of what he calls ‘‘the 
revival of historical dualism,’’ together with frequent asides on 
the cultural setting from which these views take their rise. The 
more absolutistic forms of historical dualism (Kierkegaard and 
Barth) are carefully juxtaposed to the ‘‘dialectical exponents of 
historical dualism’’ (Berdyaev, Tillich, and Piper) and ‘‘milder 
forms of historical dualism’’ (Heard, Macmurray, and Dodd). 
The analysis of each writer is brief but, for those familiar with 
them, suggestive of Case’s own strictures upon any forms of inter- 
pretation which provide ‘‘a mechanism of escape from the stern 
realities of human existence.’’ That historical dualisms are par- 
tially the result of a reductive analysis not less pernicious than 
previous reductive analyses is stressed. ‘‘A century or two is a 
relatively brief period in the evolution of world culture, but to the 
individual who participates in the events of the period the life of 
his generation may seem to mark the end of an era. Abandoning 
any hope for betterment in his lifetime, he makes the totality of 
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terrestrial history simply a replica of his individual experience’’ 
(p. 119). Case sees clearly enough that despair and sickness unto 
death result from those moments when men can not find release 
‘‘for aggressive action on the stage of practical life.’’ He values 


the honest exclamation of despair; he abhors its totalitarian kind 
of science. 


From time to time human society needs to be jolted out of a complacency 
to which it all too readily succumbs. Undoubtedly the patient has become ill; 
but he has often been so before, and it is rather hasty to conclude that this 
recent indisposition is a sickness unto death....To separate God from 
human history may save his theoretical righteousness, but it does so at the ex- 
pense of his sustaining fatherhood, on which the religious life of mankind is 
nourished. . . . The supposition that the divine purposes will ever come to 
realization except through the medium of human agents is an invention of 
desperate men who can conceive of no other way to justify their faith in the 
ultimate triumph of good over evil. . . . The key to success is human activism 
inspired by the desire to make the world a better place in which to live. In 
the language of religion, this means the attempt of each successive generation 
to bring a little nearer to realization the Kingdom of God on earth. The 
process is constant and unending. When one ideal has been attained, another 
looms upon the horizon and challenges further effort. Each new vision is a 


fresh revelation of the divine will and an imperious summons to human action. 
[Pp. 123-125.] 


It is from this point on, I think, that Case falls into the very 
nets which he would cast for those who recount events according 
to some metaphysical theory. In the first place, he treats variant 
forms of historical dualism and ‘‘existential’’ thinking in too 
sweeping fashion to do other than merely contest them. It seems 
to me clear that what is here called ‘‘historical dualism’’ has gener- 
ally arisen—and perhaps for some time will continue—whenever 
men are conscious of failure in meeting the particular demands for 
personal and social integration which their specific situations make 
of them. This kind of dualism is the expression, if you will, of 
conscious inability actively and with some limited sense of con- 
tinuity to express or engage in specific personal and cultural tend- 
encies; or it is the expression of felt tendencies being blocked by 
specific, contingent events. It is a conscious confession of ambigu- 
ity about knowing what to do. In this situation the complexity 
of making clear to oneself or to one’s generation the felt ambiguity 
is immense, and beyond a certain degree (seemingly unascertain- 
able, but governed by personal and social pasts) must be expressed 
in terms of some general limitations of knowledge and action. The 
various recent theologies combining neo-orthodox terminology and 
stress upon the ‘‘existential’’ moment form a case in point. Ethi- 
cal relativism is clearly accepted, but it can not be accepted and 
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recognized as such without making it qualitatively distinct from 
any law or principle of absolute continuity. The risks of history 
are perceivable as risks only in contrast to what the rules of history 
would be were there no genuine contingencies. 

Case’s theory might be interpreted as pointing to all this, yet 
he invalidates his own objective by reasserting that history is just 
what you make it to be and that this making has a creative con- 
tinuity. Against the ‘‘existential’’ thinkers who stress disconti- 
nuity and contingency and embody their truths in religious myth 
and poetry, which are seen as only partially relevant to events in 
experience, he tries to find a principle of continuity in history in 
terms of heroic moral activity. For him there is nothing mytho- 
logical about continuity in history; it is observable as a resource 
for the encouragement of present and future heroes. Now we all 
agree that there are particular and limited continuities in culture; 
but Case wants a history of a great creative continuity stretching 
from the dawn of Hebrew religion to the realization of a divine 
kingdom. In order to overcome the pessimism of the historical 
dualist he must revert to a vision of creativity whose temporal ex- 


tent is so great as to be incalculable and therefore to function as a 
metaphysical faith. 


Betterment depends not upon the miraculous insertion of some new quality 
or capacity into the existing universe but upon the operation of human intelli- 
gence, initiative, industry, and idealism in an effort to make more completely 
available the latent possibilities already resident in our world. .. . From the 
narrow range of human vision this process may seem hopelessly slow, but from 
the point of view of God’s enduring time there are still ages on ages available 
for future experiment and limitless growth. History teaches us that God 
has chosen to work through the instrumentality of good men to effect the 
eradication of evil. [Pp. 214-215.] 


Certainly most of us will agree with the first sentence here quoted. 
But to claim for the others anything more than a mythical status, 
similar in kind if different in function from the mythologies of the 
historical dualists, is a departure from scientific realism. 

This leads to a further criticism of the author’s interpretation 
of historical continuity. In a chapter entitled ‘‘The Continuity 
of History’’ one would expect to find some realization that the 
term ‘‘history’’ had been too loosely defined in the preface as ‘‘the 
totality of remembered events that have emerged in connection with 
the life of mankind on earth.’’ I fail to see how that kind of 
‘‘history’’ can have any continuity at all in the terms of Case’s 
stress on moral activism. Any specific continuity, to be charac- 
terized as such, must display some form of causal determination. 
That is to say, conditions and limitations must be understood in 
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such a way that limited predictions are possible. But this is not 
at all what our author means. Rather continuity for him is meas- 
ured in terms of similarity and dissimilarity; there is a ‘‘modern 
past’’ and an ‘‘ancient present,’’ as well as a ‘‘new world of to- 
day.’’ What he points to here are not real continuities but repro- 
ductions and differences of thoughts and events. He tries to find 
some kind of continuity in creative attempts to overcome the decay 
of a culture. ‘‘The evil and the good may always persist side by 
side, but no germ of disease has ever yet shown itself so deadly that 
it could utterly annihilate history or prevent successive rebirths of 
cultural development. It is in this mysterious fact that one seeks 
the ultimate meaning of history’’ (pp. 153-154). The looseness in 
the use of the term ‘‘history’’ here, as elsewhere, bothers me. His- 
tory is not all events, it is a particular current of certain events. 
But, more important, the statement as it stands simply means that 
because the world is still peopled, cultures still extant, there is a 
mystery at whose heart—as the author subsequently tells us—is 
the religious truth which may refresh men and lead them to re- 
newed bursts of moral endeavor. This is too indefinite to be a help 
to men in their search for heroic activities. Case is apparently 
aware of these ambiguities, because he proceeds to the perfectly 
sound thesis that man can and should ‘‘derive from the past a rich 
fund of wisdom regarding the discharge of his responsibility in 
the present and future’’ (p. 182). The ‘‘religious significance of 
history,’’ then, is simply drawing one’s inspiration where one can 
find it, and religious living simply ‘‘a creative process in the growth 
of human persons consciously striving to subject their material ex- 
istence to their moral and spiritual ideals,’’ which ‘‘develop with 
enlarging experience as this is acquired from history and from 
current life’’ (pp. 186-187). There is, then, in any exact meaning 
of the term, no one historical continuity with which Case is spe- 
cifically concerned. 

Modern philosophies of history which purport to see in Chris- 
tianity a key to the present intellectual crisis face nearly insuper- 
able difficulties. To say that Case has not solved all the issues, 
however, is very far from saying that he has not contributed to an 
understanding of present problems. This volume deals directly 
with the historical resources for moral inspiration, and it can not 
fail to awaken its reader to the necessity of drawing upon these 
resources for moral action. 


; FREDERICK DEW. BoLMAN, JR. 
RANDOLPH-Macon WoMAN’S COLLEGE 
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BOOK NOTE 


A Psychology of Art Creation. Jutrus Portnoy. Philadelphia: 
Privately printed. 1942. 116 pp. 


This study, by a Kenan Fellow of the University of North Caro- 
lina, accepted as a doctoral thesis by the University of Pennsyl- 
vania, is, in the writer’s own words, ‘‘a compilation of artists’ let- 
ters, diary notes, and biographical sketches’’ (p. 93). The job of 
collecting and arranging widely scattered material is intelligently 
and carefully done. Mr. Portnoy has toiled hard studying the great 
documents of artistic activity, probing into the more recondite 
sources, and gleaning what he could from those spontaneous re- 

_ marks through which artists unbosomed themselves in communicat- 
ing with themselves or with congenial minds. The writer’s interest 
in recent forms of artistic creation, especially in surrealism, gives 
his study a peculiar note. But he does not allow this bias to de- 
stroy the balance of his presentation. In short, he is to be con- 
gratulated on a useful work competently performed. 

In interpreting his material, Mr. Portnoy seems anxious to say 
too little rather than too much. Rash systematization is not his 
besetting temptation, and throughout he maintains the rdle of a 
conscientious and admirably reserved collector exhibiting to their 
best advantage ideas not his own. As a result, the psychological 
conclusions which he finally draws sound somewhat commonplace. 
We may feel that we knew this much even before rummaging in the 

\ desk drawers of diarists and letter-writers. But it would be un- 
fair to hold this against Mr. Portnoy. As a beginner in esthetics 
he wisely starts by impartially surveying the data, postponing to 
a more opportune moment the hazardous task of making up his 
own mind. 


H. K. 
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NOTES AND NEWS 


We regret to learn of the death on January 20, 1944, at Lan- 
easter, Pennsylvania, of Dr. James McKeen Cattell, former Pro- 
fessor of Psychology at Columbia University, and editor of numer- 
ous scientific publications. He was associated with Professor 
Woodbridge in the founding of this JouRNAL. 








